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The Girl Scout Calendars Are Here— 
_ They Are Beauties— Too 











Big—11 by 14 inches. 


Decorative—Each month is headed with a Girl 
Scout cartoon in black and white. 


Jolly—Each cartoon is so amusing that you are 
guaranteed at least a dozen laughs a year. 


Inexpensive—For the price is only Fifty Cents. 
Postage four cents extra. 


Just the Thing to hang in your own room or to 
sive to your scout friends for Christmas. 


ORDER NOW 
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A Tale of Fun and Adventure, with a Lively Little Heroine 





“CAPTAIN POLLY” 


READ THIS FIRST 


Dr. and Mrs. Damer have gone 
way on a trip, leaving behind them, 
in their home at Green Harbor, their 
family of lively children, as follows: 


Harry, the oldest son, away on a 
yachting trip in company with his 
friend Bert Langley and a young 
English boy, Lord Brentford. 


Kare, the “big sister” of the 
family, a gentle, capable girl of 
eighteen. 

Roy, rather serious minded. 

Det, who had been to a fashion- 
able boarding school and acquired 
“highfalutin’ notions.” 


Syp, the “black sheep” of the 
family, an unmanageable boy of 
about fourteen, whose associates 
cause his family much worry. 

Potty, thirteen years old, and 
wide awake, the jolliest member of 
the flock. 

Bess, a small sister whose curios- 
ity and inability to keep a secret 
sometimes make trouble all around. 

In addition to the brothers and 
sisters there are: 

GRANDFATHER, who has been Gov- 
ernor and is now a well-to-do ship- 
builder whose workers are on strike. 

DianTua, the cook. 

Cainy GREEN, a poorhouse waif 
who acts as “chore-boy.” 

In order to make some money the 
four younger children have set up a 
candy shop on the “High-Flyer,” an 
old yacht that has been beached. 
Things have been going very well 
until one night when Cainy and Bose, 
a faithful dog, are left to guard the 
unsold wares. Polly is wakened 
early in the morning by a distant 
barking. Suspecting mischief at the 
“High-Flyer” she slips quietly out 
of the house and down to the boat. 
There is a dense fog, but she has 
her pocket compass with her and so 
finds her way without difficulty. 
When she reaches the boat she finds 
it in great disorder with no sign of 
either Bose or Cainy Green. A 
paper catches her eye. It proves to 
be the vows of a secret society, “The 
Loyal League of Red Handed Revo- 
lutionists,” and among the names are 
those of Syd Damer and Cainy 
Green! 


By Sophie Swett 


Cainy is finally discovered asleep 
in the cabin. The sight of Polly 
frightens him. He confesses that the 
“revolutionists” have been there and 
that they have taken away Bose. He 
says, however, that he will get the 
dog back if Polly will promise not 
to tell what happened. Polly prom- 
ises and Cainy starts off. 

Meanwhile the fog has become 
worse and a real storm settles down. 

“How the rain beat and the old 
boat rocked. Polly was glad that 
Roy had insisted on fastening the 
boat with a strong cable. Even 
while she thought of it something 
seemed to strike the boat with a 
great violence upon the bows. For 
an instant it almost stood on its head 
as Polly afterwards explained. Then 
it made a great plunge downward 
and Polly thought she was going to 
be swallowed up in the depths of the 
earth, or the sea, she was not quite 
sure which, and then, suddenly, it 
was swept far out among the rolling 
waves. The old yacht that was 
thought to have made her last trip 
long ago was once more afloat.” 

Straight out toward the open set 
sailed the “High-Flyer,”’ passing 
perilously near to Darning Needle 
Ledge, the grave of many a good 
ship. Right in the path of the in- 
coming steamer the little old boat 
drifted, narrowly escaping destruc- 
tion. Polly called frantically for 
help but the wind prevented her 
voice being heard. 

It was late afternoon before Bert 
Langley’s yachting party sighted the 
old wreck through the fog, and 
finally rescued brave little Polly. 
Great was the celebration at home 
when Harry Damer and his friend 
Lord Brentford arrived with the lost 
sister. 

Elaborate preparations have been 
made for Lord Brentford, particu- 
larly by Del, who is anxious to im- 
press the young Englishman. 

Meanwhile Sid persists in asso- 
ciating with the “patch boys.” 
Things reach a climax when Grand- 
pa Damer’s barn burns down and the 
gang is suspected. Polly tries to 
persuade Sid to leave these boys 
alone, but she receives no thanks for 
her trouble. Instead, as she is cross- 
ing the orchard a brick comes flying 
over the wall. She picks it up and 
reads in black letters BEWAR YOU 
ARE WOTCHED. 

(Copyright 1889 by Harper & Brothers) 
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HE “very extraordinary girl” 

who was destined to furnish 

many an item for the Eng- 

lish boy’s American notes 

looked for one startled moment at 

the impressive warning printed upon 

the brick, and then she hopped light- 

ly over the stone wall, and ran, like 
a deer, in pursuit of the thrower. 

“Good wind and a clean stepper,” 
said the English boy to himself, en- 
thusiastic if inelegant, as he watched 
her. “I do like a girl who can run. 
But can she be running after the 
blackguard who threw that brick? 
Nick Hiffley, she called him, or some 
such name. Perhaps, however, she 
is a revolutionist, too? I think, per- 
haps, I had better go on. She seems 
perfectly able to take care of her- 
self, and I shouldn't like to get 
mixed up with treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils!” 

Polly, for her part, was not think- 
ing of Lord Brentford at all. She 
didn’t even wonder what he thought 
of her, as Del would have done. She 
had seen an old hat and a pair of 
stooping shoulders rise, for an in- 
stant, above the wall, and her first 
impression was that they belonged to 
Nick Hiffley. The next moment, 
however, she was seized by a suspi- 
cion that it was a more familiar fig- 
ure than Nick’s. It seemed to Polly 
a perfectly natural and proper pro- 
ceeding to try to find out. A crouch- 
ing figure was hurrying along, ap- 
parently almost on all fours, close 
beside the wall; as the sound of foot- 
steps reached its ears it arose to an 
erect position, and set out upon a 
rapid run. It was an ungainly, 
slouching figure, and as it ran a pair 
of long coat-tails were spread to the 
breeze. 

“Cainy! Cainy Green! Stop this 
moment!”’ called Polly. The un- 
gainly figure still ran on, but with 
backward glances, and some slack- 
ening of its speed, until at length, 
just as Polly’s “wind,” which Lord 
Brentford had commended, was al- 
most spent, it came to a halt. Cainy 
was evidently deliberating between 
surrender and a short cut across the 
wettest part of the marsh, where 
even the dauntless Polly would come 
to grief. 

“If you don’t stop, Cainy Green 
—” cried Polly, her temper increas- 
ing as her breath shortened ; then she 


(Continued on page 4) 
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OUR DRIVE AND WHAT 
IT,DID FOR US 


ID you help put up the thou- 
sands of posters that placard- 
ed the country during Girl Scout 
Week? Did you distribute pledges 
and Girl Scout literature? Did you 
march in parades and give scout 
demonstrations so that the public 
might know what Scouting for girls 
meant? 

If you did any of these things you 
are probably anxiously waiting to 
know what the results of the Drive 
as a whole were. 

Did we succeed? 
pened, anyway? 

The answer is that many things 


happened. Thousands of dollars 








Just what hap- 
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came in; as a matter of fact, they are 
still coming in every day. Thou- 
sands of people who had never heard 
of Girl Scouts before became ac 
quainted with them, and perhaps 
this is even more important than the 
money we received. We needed to 
be better known, for it is impossible 
for an organization to gain public 
sympathy and support unless the 
public is well acquainted with it. 

Another kind of result was that 
many new scout troops came into ex- 
istence, and not only troops but 
Councils. Thirteen new Council 
Charters have been issued in the last 
month ! 

Increased interest was shown too, 
in the Training Classes for scout 
leaders. During November, the Cap- 
tains’ classes held in Manhattan had 
a record attendance, and the same 
thing was probably true of classes 
held in other places. 

As to the actual money which was 
received: to date almost $70,000 has 
been raised in Manhattan, and $16,- 
550 has been received from the 
Field. 

Although the Drive was first set 
for the week of October 25th to No- 
vember Ist, it was later extended 
through the entire month of Novem- 
ber. This was made necessary by 
the printers’ strike which held up 
for two weeks the circular material 
which was to have been used in con- 
nection with the Drive. Although 
the time was extended, all Manhat- 
tan booths save one were closed No- 
vember Ist. This was done out of 
courtesy to the Red Cross whose 
week came directly after ours. 

Here are some of the facts about 
the Manhattan Drive. 

The largest single gift was re- 
ceived from Mis. Willard Straight, 
who contributed $5,000. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has given $2,500 
and pledged himself to double this 
amount if Manhattan reaches the 
$100,000 mark. 

The major part of the work was 
done by teams. Complete reports 
are not yet in, but at present Mrs. 
Arthur O. Choate’s team is in the 
lead with $9,700. Mrs. Frederick 
Fdey’s team is second, with $5,828. 
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It is closely followed by the Head- 
quarter’s team, with $5,876. Fourth 
in the list is the team headed by 
Mrs. Giles Whitney with $2,760. 
This amount was largely collected 
from shops. 

In addition to the teams there 
were about fifty booths established in 
New York City during Girl Scout 
Week. The largest returns came 
from the booth at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, in charge of Mrs. Nicholas 
Brady. This booth contributed 
$1,952. 

The next largest booth contribu- 
tion—$1,184—came from the Grand 
Central Station. Mrs. Snowden 
Marshall presided here and among 
the speakers were many suffrage 
workers, prominent in the 1917 cam- 
paign. 

Among the booths established in 
office buildings that in the Empire 
Building ranked first, with a contri- 
bution of $969. 

Whyte’s made a better showing 
than any of the other restaurants. 
$604 was collected by Sergeant 
Richards who worked there unaided. 

The sum of $16,550, sent in by 
the Field, represents contributions 
from 154 towns. There are 130 
towns still to be heard from, so that 
this amount may be doubled before 
the final returns are in: Rhode Is- 
land deserves special mention, since 
it contributed $1,280, practically all 


(Continued on page 15) 
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CHRISTMAS 
C hristmas bells are gayly ringing, 
H appy children sweetly singing, 
R adiant faces everywhere, 
I cy vapors fill the air, 
S oft and swift the snow is falling, 
T o our sleds ’tis gently calling; 
M any ’round the table wait, 
A merry meal to celebrate, 
S ilver bells are softly ringing, 
Softly ringing everywhere. 
Mamie Wyckorr, 
New York, N. Y. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH PINS 
GOLDEN EAGLET BADGES 
ON WASHINGTON 
SCOUTS 

All Washington Scouts are thrilled 
over the great honor which befell 
their contingent of Golden Eaglets. 
During her visit to that city the 
Queen of the Belgians paused long 
enough in a crowded program to re- 
ceive them and personally pinned on 
each badge with many comments, 
questions and congratulations. 

The affair which had been arrang- 
ed by Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife 
of the Secretary of War and one of 
the Vice-Commissioners of the Wash- 
ington Council, was scheduled for 
3:30 in the spacious hallway of the 
home of Assistant Secretary of State 
Breckinridge Long, where the Bel- 
gian royalties made their home while 
in Washington. 

The ceremony was extremely sim- 
ple and short. The Golden Eaglets, 
led by Scout Director Mrs. H. A. 
Colman, marched through the double 
line of soldiers into a hollow square 
formation in the hallway facing the 
stairway. They were placed with 
the three Captains who have attained 
this honor at the head of the line; 
with Lieutenant Delia Damen, the 
first scout in the United States to 
achieve the badge, and Lieutenant 
Ruth Colman, who heads the Wash- 
ington group in this honor, next. 
The five scouts of Troop 21 who re- 
ceived stenciled ribbons from Gen. 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell last May 
followed, and then came nine of the 
scouts of Troop 9, who have been in- 
spired by their captain to secure this 
coveted trophy before leaving school. 
Troop 58 was represented by one 
scout, Eugenia Clements. 

Prior to the Queen’s arrival Mrs. 
Baker was introduced to each scout 
and expressed her appreciation of 
their effort. 

As soon as the queen came down 
the stairs every scout stood at salute. 
Mrs. Baker introduced the Director 


to the Queen and she in turn pre- 
sented each Eaglet, who remained at 
salute until the beautiful new badge 
was securely attached. The Queen 
shook hands with each one asking 
many questions and particularly not- 
ing with pleasure the many war serv- 
ice pins. When she was told about 
the petticoats and other garments 
made by hand for the Belgian chil- 
dren which helped to make up the 
sum of service required for this pin, 
she personally thanked the wearers 
for their work for her country. 

After making the round and fas- 
tening on each medal with a dexter- 
ity that bespoke much experience in 
this line the Queen congratulated the 
Director on the achievement of the 
group as a whole, and after chatting 
a moment with Mrs. Baker and the 
two Counsellor-Captains, Mrs. W. 
M. Scudder and Mrs. C. R. Lindsay, 
who were present, she waved her 
hand in adieu and left the little band 
to recover from the thrills of the 
moment. 

Because her own little daughter, 
Princess Marie Jose is a member of 
the Girl Guides of Great Britain, the 
Queen is deeply interested in the 
Girl Scout movement. 

The story of the induction of the 
little princess into Scouting or Guid- 
ing is most charmingly told by Mrs. 
Vernon Kellogg, who was in Belgium 
at the time. The sinking of the Sus- 
sex had made the crossing of the 
channel unsafe, so the Queen sent 
the Princess to Florence, Italy to 
school. There she quickly became a 
favorite with the girls and to show 
their devotion they obtained a silver 
salver, took a Girl Guide badge wrap- 
ped it in the Union Jack and with 
due formality presented it to her 
Highness. 

The Princess was delighted with 
this token of love and has since been 
a most enthusiastic Guide. 

Those who received medals at the 
hands of the Queen in addition to 
the three captains and two lieuten- 
ants, were Scouts: A. and M. Mc- 
Elroy, B. and E. Veley and K. Dris- 
sel of Troop 21; E. Clements of 
Troop 58, and Scouts M. and L. Lew- 
ton, A. Arnaud, A. Skeels, N. His- 
cox, D. Holt, M. Barr, E. Thour and 
M. Hill. Three others of Miss 
Bache’s group are away at college, 
and therefore missed the ceremony. 

Because of the celerity with which 
this presentation was arranged it 
was not possible to have either a 


larger audience than the houseparty 
nor any kind of a program. How- 
ever, it will be many a day before 
the Eaglets so honored will fail to 
thrill to the memory of the gracious 
little lady. 


A WISH 


Oh, Christmas, merry Christmas, 
With all your gifts and cheer, 

I wish you'd come most every day, 
Instead of once a year! 


AFTER THE HOLIDAY 
DINNER 


What do you usually do Christmas 
or New Year's afternoon? 

Probably you don’t choose any- 
thing very strenuous, for after a 
feast of turkey and plum pudding, 
or goose and pie as the case may be, 
most people don’t care about indulg- 
ing in violent exercise. In fact, 
grown-ups have a way of sitting 
around gossiping most of the after- 
noon. But some of us want a little 
livelier entertainment than that. 
There are always tableaux, and char- 
ades, which can be gotten up fairly 
easily, and which are not noisy 
enough to disturb those of the fam- 
ily who want to rest or quietly visit 
with each other. Then there is a 
Mother Goose Contest. Did you 
ever have one? It is simple, and 
may be made very amusing. 

Divide your group into two sides. 
The sides take turns in presenting 
Mother Goose pictures for each oth- 
er to guess. The pictures are acted 
out and many little comedy touches 
may be introduced. 

Here are some of the jingles that 
offer particularly good material: 

“Jack and Jill.” 

“Jack be Nimble.” 

“Simple Simon.” 

Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary. 

Little Jack Horner. 

Three Blind Mice. 

Little Bo Peep. 

Little Miss Muffet. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 

Old King Cole. 

It isn’t likely that the audience 
will actually have any great diffi- 
culty in guessing the rhymes illus- 
trated, but even so, they will enjoy 
themselves if the performances are 
original enough. 





SUBJECTS FOR FEBRUARY 


Verse: Title must contain the word 
“Snow” 

Letter: “Our Snow Party” 
Photographs: “A Snow Scene.” 
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“CAPTAIN POLLY” 





remembered that Cainy was apt to 
be impervious to threats, and tried 
a different method. 

“I want to ask you a question, 
Cainy,” she called, as calmly as was 
possible under the circumstances. 

And Cainy,: either because the 
marsh was most uncomfortably wet, 
or because he knew that Polly was 
persistent and reckoning-day would 
come, decided upon surrender. He 
stood awaiting her, in an attitude 
that was half defiant and half guilty, 
with his hands in his trousers’ pock- 
ets, and his crossed eyes apparently 
surveying the tip of his nose with 
deep interest. 

“Yes, I throwed it,” said he, des- 
perately forestalling inquiries, as 
Polly reached him. “I cumposed 
it, and I wrote it, and I throwed it, 
and there wa’n’t nobody else that had 
nothing to do with it; and, you may 
believe it or not, it wa’n’t so much 
because I was afraid of bein’ took 
up myself as I was afraid of other 
folks’s bein’ took up! If I come and 
told you, why, then you wouldn’t be- 
lieve me. I thought you'd think 
somebody else throwed it, and meb- 
be you'd be scairt.” 

“Why shouldn’t I have believed 
you, Cainy?” said Polly, severely, 
seizing the opportunity for a moral 
lesson. 

“Well, I—I’m common folks, and 
I’ve been town’s-poor,” said Cainy, 
meditatively digging his heel into a 
bog-hole. “Folks ain’t apt to b’lieve 
town’s-poor.” 

“You know that has nothing to do 
with it! If no one believes a boy it 
is the boy’s own fault. It must be 
dreadful not to be believed. It’s al- 
most the unmanliest thing in the 
world to tell lies. Cainy, if you'll 
promise me solemnly to try never 
to tell another, “I'll promise to 
begin this very day to believe you! 
Wouldn’t it be comfortable for you 
to know that somebody did?” 

Cainy looked up quickly, swallow- 
ing meanwhile a lump in his throat. 
Then he grinned broadly, but the 
grin was evidently somewhat forced, 
and soon faded. 

“Folks has threatened to lick me 
for lyin’, and folks has promised to 
give me suthifin if I wouldn’t, but no- 
body never promised to b’lieve me 
before. I ruther guess I’ll agree to 
that.” 


“It may be pretty hard at first for . 


both of us,” said Polly, frankly, “but 
I'll do my part.” 

“Cainy, do you know who burned 
grandpa’s barn?” she said. 





(Continued from page 1) 


A “no” arose to Cainy’s lips, but 
was suppressed, an immediate trib- 
ute to the strength of his new agree- 
ment. 

“A feller might know things that 
he hadn’t no right to tell, and then 
again he mightn’t,” said Cainy, 
strictly non-committal. ‘Anyhow, 
the guv’nor means to find out; there’s 
an orfle big reward offered, and he’s 
jest a-tearin’ around.” 

“Cainy, when you hinted about 
some one’s being arrested, did you 
mean— Whom did you mean?” 

“When there’s such goin’s on as 
there is in this town, it might be one 
and it might be another,” said Cainy, 
shifting uneasily from one foot to 
the other. 

“Did you mean that Syd had any- 
thing to do with it?” said Polly, with 
an effort. 

“He never had nothing to do with 
it,’ said Cainy. “He never knew 
*twas goin’ to be did.” 

Polly drew a long, long breath of 
relief. 

Bess came running from the house. 

‘Oh, Polly! grandpa has found 
out who burned his barn. It’s a 
gang of boys; and they burned the 
mill, he thinks, and there’s a warrant 
out for their arrest. But grandpa 
acts so queerly about it. He was 
as white as a sheet; and he looked 
all of a sudden like an old, old man. 
I told him so, and I asked him what 
was the matter, and he said, ‘Eliza- 
beth, go into the house!’ and there 
was the English boy standing by. 
Grandpa never spoke like that to me 
before. Polly, what do you suppose 
makes him feel so?” 


Cuapter XII. 


Polly answered Bess irritably, and 
pushed her aside almost roughly. 

“Oh, don’t ask me, Bess! How 
do you suppose I know? Go away, 
Bess; do go away!” And she ran by 
her in search of her grandfather. 
She should not dare to ask him any 
questions, she knew; but if she could 
see his face she thought she could 
judge as to how deeply Syd was in- 
volved in the trouble. But he had 
gone away in the direction of the 
village, Simeon said. Roy and the 
young lord had also disappeared. 
Del, in a very striking tennis cos- 
tume, was seated upon the railing of 
the piazza, talking, in a somewhat 
excited tone, to Aunt Katherine and 
Kate, who were quietly devoting 
themselves to their embroidery. 

“Roy knew that the Swaseys had 
asked us to play tennis this morn- 
ing, and he knew it was almost the 





only place in town where I cared to 
take Lord Brentford, and he went 
and planned that excursion across 
the bay, after Indian arrow-heads 
and such rubbish, and made that boy 
say he would rather go there. He 
has been here four days, and he 
hasn’t been anywhere or done any- 
thing that I have planned. 

“T am thankful that Jeanne Hig- 
gins is coming. I shall have some- 
body to stand by me, and I want 
Lord Brentford to see that we know 
some stylish people. 

“TI used to know her mother in By- 
field,” said Aunt Katherine. ‘She 
was Hannah Jane Walsh.” 

“Yes, and that’s Jeanne’s name; 
that’s another of her troubles; but 
she writes it H. Jeanne Walsing- 
ham; of course it is changing Walsh 
a good deal, but it sounds so much 
better, and she says she really has 
to, although her grandfather doesn’t 
like to have her, because Higgins 
sounds a little common, too. You 
can’t blame her for that, Aunt Kath- 
erine, for I’ve heard you say you 
thought every girl ought to have a 
pretty name.” 

“There are better things than 
prettiness,” said Aunt Katherine, 
who was evidently not disposed to 
make any allowance for H. Jeanne 
Walsingham Higgins. “I like to see 
a girl have some sentiment about the 
name her parents gave her, especial- 
ly if it’s her mother’s name.” 

“She hasn’t really changed it,” 
said Del; “and I think that is very 
nice of her, for she used to cry be- 
cause her name wasn’t Gwendoline. 
Jeanne is so sensitive. And she has 
red hair, almost as red as Polly’s, 
though I don’t think it quite so bad 
a shade.” 

Polly winced a bit at this sisterly 
frankness. She didn’t like her hair, 
although grandpa had privately as- 
sured her that it was the most beau- 
tiful color in the world, and he was 
glad that one of them had grandma’s 
hair. 

‘And she has it done so stylish- 
ly that it looks—oh, quite differently 
from Polly’s, of course. Her moth- 
er’s maid does it. 


Polly “kept in,” but was very red 
in the face, and she kicked her heels 
against the steps on which she sat, 
until Aunt Katherine looked up in 
surprise at the clatter. And she had 
almost forgotten about Syd and all 
the trouble, until Aunt Katherine, 














who evidently did not care to say all 
she thought about the aspirations of 
Del and her prospective guest, sud- 
denly changed the subject by in- 
quiring whether either of them had 
seen Syd. He had not appeared at 
breakfast, and his grandfather had 
been searching for him in vain, and 
she supposed that he must have gone 
fishing, although the day was not 
very favorable. 

_“Oh, that reminds me,” exclaimed 
Del, “that I woke very early this 
morning, it couldn’t have been four 
o'clock, for it wasn’t fairly light, and 
I saw Syd and Bruce Bennett going 
out of the drive-way with a hand- 
cart such as the rag-men have. It 
seemed to be full of something, and 
it was covered with an old sail. They 
handled it carefully, as if it were 
something breakable, or very pre- 
cious. I heard Bruce Bennett say, 
‘It’s orfle risky! It may be the last 
of us!’ They went off towards the 
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village. I didn’t think of it when 
grandpa was asking for him. I won- 
der if he hasn’t been at home since. 
Don’t look so frightened, Aunt Kath- 
erine, it’s only some of those boys’ 
nonsense. Nothing ever happens to 
them. There’s that old carriage from 
the landing. If it isn’t coming here! 
It can’t be Jeanne! I really believe 
it is! Oh, why didn’t she let me 
know? What will she think? That’s 
always the way when  distin- 
guished people come, while, if it’s 
old Aunt Abigail, from Cherryfield, 
we get there with a coach and four!” 
Del rushed down the steps as the 
clattering, creaking old vehicle turn- 
ed into the drive-way, while Polly, 
even with her heart full of anxiety 
about Syd, as it was, peeped curi- 
ously from behind a sheltering pil- 
lar of the piazza for the first possi- 
ble glimpse of H. Jeanne Walsing- 
ham Higgins, with the stylish red 
hair. 

















“Yes, I throwed it,” he said desperately. 


Cuapter XIII. 


There was only a glimpse to be 
had of a stylish travelling-dress, and 
a dainty veil and ribbons, as Del 
whisked H. Jeanne Walsingham 
Higgins off to her room, amid a chor- 
us of highly extravagant adjectives 
with which each seemed to be trying 
to deafen the other . Polly had seen 
enough to convince her that the red 
hair was redder than her’s, but she 
had not decided whether that fact 
was consoling or not, when Syd ap- 
peared, coming across the lawn, 
whistling nonchalantly, with his cap 
on the back of his head, and his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Yes, I have seen my grandfath- 
er,” he replied, somewhat shortly, to 
Aunt Katherine’s inquiry, “and I’ve 
had all the breakfast I want—a lob- 
ster and some cheese down on the 
wharf.” (“Oh, boys!” groaned Kate, 
while Polly had a vague but com- 
forting feeling that a boy must have 
a conscience at ease to relish such a 
breakfast as that.) 

“What are you staring at a feller 
like that for, Polly? Your eyes are 
big enough and round enough, any- 
how, without making saucers of 
them,” said Syd, crossly. And he 
went by her, still whistling, around 
the corner of the house, towards the 
old wing. 

Polly wished very much to follow 
him, and try to discover the nature 
of his interview with his grandfath- 
er, but discretion was necessary in 
getting along with Syd, so she re- 
strained herself. 

Bess was troubled by no such 
scruples. As soon as she caught 
sight of Syd from the cherry-tree 
where she was endeavoring to con- 
sole herself for Polly’s crossness— 
she jumped down and ran after him. 

“Oh, Syd, what did grandpa want 
of you? You must have been doing 
something dreadful, I know, by the 
way he looked,” she called. 

Polly could not hear the answer, 
if Syd vouchsafed one. 

“Polly, if you could stop kick- 
ing!” said Kate, with a slight trace 
of irritation. 

“Oh, Polly, come and see what 
Syd is doing!” 

Polly thought she might go, but 
she must not only restrain her 
tongue, but her eyes. 

The windows and shutters of 
Syd’s room in the old wing were 
thrown wide open, and the curtains 
were drawn aside, and he was com- 
ing from the carriage-house with 
some paint and a brush. 

“Come up! come right up!” said 
Syd. “You won’t have to sneak and 
spy around here any more!” 


(Continued on page 13) 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


As this Ratiy goes to print, we 
report about $7,000 gross receipts. 
This is not final as many of the re- 
ports have not come in yet. 

A list of names of the girls who 
won medals will be presented next 
month. The district banner cannot 
yet be announced. The troop prizes 
however are to be awarded as fol- 
lows: 1st Prize—Troop No. 483, 
Chestnut Hill—Miss E. Gwen Mar- 
tin, Captain, average 13-1/9 sub- 
scriptions per girl; 2nd prize—Troop 
No. 78, South Philadelphia—Miss 
Frances Tyson, Captain, average 
12-8/5 subscriptions per girl; 3rd 
prize—Troop No. 187, West Phila- 
delphia—Miss Ethel Campbell, Cap- 
tain, average 1-10/11 subscriptions 
per girl. 

We congratulate these troops on 
their wonderful success and thank all 
the troops for their splendid work. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


We are very sorry indeed to report 
the resignation of two Field Direc- 
tors: Miss Helen B. Rebmann, Field 
Director of District Five, German- 
town, Wissahickon and Tioga, re- 
signed November 1. She expects to 
be married in the Spring. Miss 
Briddes, Field Director of District 6 
—Darby, East Lansdowne, etc., has 
also resigned. Miss Anna Faber will 
take Miss Rebmann’s place. 


HALLOWEEN PARTIES 


Troops 18, 41 and 121 all united 
to have a big Hallowe’en party at 
Waterview Playground. There were 
all sorts of stunts and costumes. Ask 
those who attended whether they pre- 
ferred the Captain’s make-up to the 
clown’s that danced for us. The 
party was a great success—especially 
the story at the end. 





Troops 25 and 27 each selected 
Saturday nights for their Hallowe’en 
parties. Troop 25 always gives a 
party on the evening when they get 
an extra hour through the change of 
the clocks. 





Troop 102 played some original 
games and sang some new songs at 
their Hallowe’en party. The retir- 


ing Field Director, Miss Helen B. 
Rebmann was the guest of Honor. 





Note: Troops please elect a troop 
reporter who will send in pictures 
and 100-word accounts of your troop 
parties and events before the fifth of 
each month for publication. 





Miss Bertha Green, Captain of 
Troop 14, has now become Mrs. Pen- 
rose Wiley. Her address is 2002 N. 
20th Street. 

Miss Edwinna Ginder, of Troop 
13, is now stationed at Waterview 
Recreation Center, and is Captain of 
Troop 41 and 121. 








BICYCLE HIKE 


The Girl Scout cyclists met on the 
afternoon of September 20 for a Bi- 
cycle hike. The Scouts had the usu- 
al thing for hikes (a bundle contain- 
ing sandwiches and things to roast 
over an open fire) strapped on the 
backs of their bicycles. 

After about forty minutes’ ride 
they came to a beautiful wooded 
tract. They pulled their bicycles 
over the fence and rode through the 
paths until they came to a brook. 
The brook looked so cool and inviting 
that they yielded to its inducements 
and waded for a while. 

Before leaving the woods they 
gathered specimens of wild flowers 
for the nature collections, then gath- 
ered wood and built a Hunter’s fire 
and learned to broil beef steak over 
it. They also roasted apples and po- 
tatoes and enjoyed this lunch in true 
Scout fashion. 

The ride home again was full of 
races down hills and weary pushing 
up hills. The remark heard most 
often by the leader of the hike was, 
“My, this is fun. When do we go 
again?” 


ROLL OF HONOR 


During October the Headquarter’s 
officers visited and inspected 60 
troops. Of these the following are 
on the honor roll. 








Troop Captain Average 
156 Mrs. Elizabeth Bonsall ................. 95 
168 Elizabeth Morely —— . 95 
171 Sister Mildred 91 
11 Leona Maxim 90 
96 Helen B. Rebmann ..W.. 84 


119 Edna Cave 
148 Dorothy Bacon 
186 Eleanore Megargee .... = 
108 Rose Trumbauer — ££ —____ 80 









BANNER CONTEST 


The banner for October was won 
by Troop 108 which meets at the 
Covenant Presbyterian Church in 
Germantown. These members of 
this troop obtained an average of 


‘288 points each. 


Points were won in the following 
way: 


Points 

8 Scouts taking charge of room... 160 
10 Scouts washing dishes 2... 816 
11 Scouts running errands —_.. 1,269 
9 Scouts cooking meals ~~... 312 
9 Scouts taking care of children... 190 
50 Articles of dressmaking —...... 250 
9 Scouts at parade 45 
7 marks of “E” or “G-plus” —___... “ae 
Inspection mark of 88 100 
Total number of points — 3,177 


11 Scouts in troop, making an aver- 
age of 288 points. 

Miss Minerva Stern, formerly 
Captain of Troops No. 7 and No. 69, 
is now in charge of the Kensington 
Recreation Centre. 

We are very glad to count twelve 
students of the Church Training 
School among the members of our 
Girl Scout Training Course. 

The Sunday Ledger is running a 
department in the magazine section 
for Girl Scouts. 


“CROSS AT CROSSINGS” 
CAMPAIGN 


Under the direction of Captain 
Frances Barnes, a number of Girl 
Scouts of different troops were sta- 
tioned on Chestnut Street in the most 
crowded sections Saturdays, Novem- 
ber 8th and 15th. They requested 
people who attempted to cross in the 
middle of the block to remember to 
cross at the crossings.” They were 
asked by the Rotary Club of Phila- 
delphia to perform the service. 











NEW TROOP 


On October 7th, a troop of Girl 
Scouts was organized at the East 
Montgomery Ave. M. E. Church. We 
have started with two patrols; but 
we are determined that we shall at 
least double our present number. We 
consider ourselves very fortunate in 
having for our Captain Miss Stern 
and also two Lieutenants, Miss Moss 
and Miss Bullinger. 

In order to raise money to buy our 
suits we are going to hold a “Peppery 
Pot Sale” in the near future. 
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At our last meeting our officers 
were appointed. Anna Swift, Lead- 
er of Patrol Bluebird; Estelle Mc- 
Donough, Corporal; Mary Collar, 
Leader of Patrol Robin, Mildred 
Rupertus, Corporal; Mabel Aikens, 
Color Bearer; Estella Sloan, Scribe; 
and Elva Collar, reporter. We have 
selected for our flower crest the Gold- 
enrod. 

We mean to work hard to make 
our troop an active, progressive, pros- 
perous troop, so watch us grow. 

Estetxia Sioan, Scribe. 


COURT OF HONOR 


The Court of Honor will be held 
Wednesday, December 10th at 8 P. 
M. at Moose Hall Broad and Thomp- 
son Streets. In the next issue of 
Tue Ra ty we will publish the de- 
tails. There will be a contest in 
drilling. The best troop from each 
of the eight districts will be allowed 
to enter, and Mr. George S. Boyle, 
Assistant Scout Executive of the Boy 
Scouts will judge the contest. The 
Girl Scout Bugle Corps will supply 
the music. 








THE SCOUT SPIRIT—A 


Time: Present 


Place: 


PLAYLET 
Right Here 








Scene: To the right. Your neigh- 
bor is sitting at a table with school 
books but is reading Tue Ratty. 

My Neieusor: Oh, dear! I don’t 
want to grow up. Girls don’t have 
any fun. I’m too old to play with 
dolls. What’s the use of studying 
these books, I don’t want to—I won- 
der if all girls feel like me. (Sits 
down at table.) What is that you 
are reading? 

Your NeiGuBor (paying little at- 
tention to My Neighbor): I don’t 
know. I saw it on the step. It is 
about girls who go for picnics and 
learn how to swim. Here is a pic- 
ture of the pin—they call it the Scout 
pin. 

My Nereusor (both looking at 
Ratty): That is what Jennie wears. 
You know—that nice girl who always 
smiles. 

Your Neicusor (dropping Tue 
Ratity): Oh, dear—(Both begin to 
study and soon fall asleep). Bugle 
call softly heard. From left nine 
Girl Scouts assemble silently. They 
pantomime the salute, pledge alle- 
giance and stand at attention. Soft 
music. Enter Scout spirit dressed in 
white — Grecian effect. Crown— 
Shield with Scout emblem. Scouts 
still at attention surprised. 

Scout Spirit: I am the Scout spir- 
it who sees into your heart. You are 
my daughters and though you do not 
see me often, you always feel my 
presence. I am the one who makes 
your heart glad to be a Scout—to 
obey the Laws. I point the way in 
which you should geow to be kind 
and useful women. I have brought 
you a special gift tonight. It is the 
opportunity to help two unhappy 
girls! See (pointing to sleeping 
girls). Your neighbor and My neigh- 


bor—they have fallen asleep. Speak 
to them for they need to learn of 
you. (Spirit drops back stage—right 
—and stands hovering near sleepers. 
Scout troop advances a few steps 
looking eagerly). 

Parrot Leaper (in advance of 
others): Did they never hear of 
Scouts? Let us teach them in their 
dream. Troop sings softly, “Come 
where we learn the wisdom of 
woods.” (8 Scouts advance, others 
fall back). 

1. Prepee: We are the Scout’s 
pledge—the law by which we live. 
On my honor I will try to do my 
duty to God and to my country. 
That means each Scout helps the 
Goddess of Liberty whenever she 
needs her—in war and in peace. It 
means that we pledge ourselves to be 
loyal citizens upon whom she de- 
pends. 

2. PLepce: On my honor I will try 
to help others at all times. I am 
that happy cheerful Scout who helps 
the other folks carry their burdens. 
I show them they are not too heavy. 

8. Pieper: I am that part of the 
Girl Scout emblem which represents 
growing into womanhood—I am the 
keeping of the Scout laws. There 
are ten of them and they all fit in 
so well that they make a golden rule. 
(Turning to troop): Laws come. 
Tell your purpose to our sleeping 
neighbors so they will know you all. 
Let them dream of obeying you. 
(Troop advance, and as each one 
speaks she comes nearer the sleep- 
ers.) 

1. Law: A Girl Scout is loyal and 
her word can be trusted. 

2. Law: A Girl Scout is courteous 
and thoughtful of others. 


8. Law: She is a friend to every- 
one and a sister to every other Gir} 
Scout. 

4. Law: She is a friend to animals 
because she loves them and they love 
her. 

5. Law: A Girl Scout keeps her 
heart and thoughts pure. She does 
not tell an unkind story nor does she 
think evil of others. 

6. Law: As a worker she stands 
first for she is thrifty, obedient and 
cheerful. 


Scour Spirit: That makes for effi- 
ciency and promotion. It seems you 
have so many laws—Do you find 
them hard to keep? 


Parrot Leaper: Sometimes it 
means we must think of others rath- 
er than ourselves. You cannot be 
selfish and be a good Scout, for she 
is prepared to do at least one good 
deed each day. (The troop assem- 
bled, mark time and march forward 
and then backward in Military fash- 
ion singing: “There are girls who 
make us happy.’’) 

Scout Spirit: Come, you must, 
away—their dream is over. 

1. Scout: Oh, let me give them one 
more message. (She signals “Be a 
Scout.”) (Scout spirit move back 
stage middle, Troop exit slowly, but 
with brisk motion singing softly 
“Come where we learn the wisdom of 
the woods.”’) 

My NercuHsor (awakening and 
rubbing eyes): Listen—I can still 
hear them. Aren’t they nice? and so 
happy I dreamt—(rising and fol- 
lowing the Scouts). 

Your Neicusor: I dreamt it, too 
—the Scouts. 

My Neieusor: Hurry, let us fol- 
low—we can catch them. Come 
(Exit.) (Scout spirit following, 
pointing way.) 








Are Girl Scouts popular with Community officials? They must be, 
for on these pages three Mayors are shown endorsing the 
movement. The gentleman above is Mayor 


George S. Buck of Buffalo. 























THE DRIVE 
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Mayor Charles E. Thomas is another friend of the Girl Scouts. He issued 
a proclamation establishing Girl Scout Week in Colorado Springs. 
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Thousands of posters like this were placed 
throughout Manhattan to inform 
the public of the Drive. 


Below are the Girl Scouts of Philadelphia 
parading during Girl Scout Week. 




















in PICTURES 


Appeal for Funds 
Work Forward. 


From the Treasury steps Mrs. Josephine Daskam 
Bacon appealed to thousands for funds 
for the scouts, (right) 


Savannah scouts (below) placarded their city 
with the Smiling Scout and her message. 














A Camp Supper for the marines was one of the features 
of the Drive in Manhattan. 





Mayor Joseph Stilz 
of West New York, 
N. J. was quite will- 
ing to present the 
Girl Scouts in his 
town with a formal 
Girl Scout Week 


{Proclamation. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS They worked at fifty booths in the scouting. The film, “The Golden 


Free instruction in sewing and 
gymnasium work is offered to any 
group of fifteen scouts, under the 
auspices of The Peoples University 
Extension Society, 11 Fifth Avenue. 
Application must be made promptly. 


During the first week in December 
a Captains’ and Lieutenants’ meeting 
will be held. Supper will be served. 
Notices of the exact date will be sent 
through the mail. 


The Scout House and Shop will be 
open all day Saturdays. This will 
be especially convenient for those 
whose only free time is Saturday 
afternoon. 


The Drum and Bugle Corps will 
meet every Saturday afternoon at 8 
o'clock. All those desiring instruc- 
tion should report at Headquarters. 


The next meeting of the Patrol 
Leaders will be Saturday, December 
18th, at 2:30. Plans for the month’s 
work will be made. At the last meet- 
ing fourteen troops were represented. 
Let_us do better than that this time. 


The Model Apartment is now 
ready for use. If you wish to re- 
serve it notify us ten days in advance. 
Meals may be cooked in the tiny kit- 
chen, and there are comfortable 
chairs for reading and resting. 

Manhattan now owns two prints of 
the Girl Scout film, “The Golden 
Eaglet.” Has your Troop seen this 
picture yet? Write to Headquarters 
for suggestions. 


Second Class Tests will be given 
Saturday, December 13th. All scouts 
desiring to take them must have their 
captains register them at least ten 
days in advance. This will be the 
last test given according to the old 
Handbook, as it is expected that the 
new book with revised requirements 
will be on the market soon after Jan- 
uary first. 


MANHATTAN SCOUT 
NEWS DURING THE 
DRIVE 


Manhattan Girl Scouts did so 
many thing during Girl Scout Week 
that it is hard now for them to re- 
member what all these activities 
were. Here are just a few of the 
ways in which they assisted. 


hotels, stores and public buildings of 
the city. The “star” booth was at 
Grand Central Station. This was in 
charge of Troops 1 and 22, assisted 
by Troop 48. Speeches were made 
here daily, and scout demonstrations 
were given. Perhaps the largest 
crowd of all gathered when the 
“scout baby”—a large celluloid doll 
—was carefully bathed and dressed 
by a young scout. 

For weeks before the Drive the 
Drum and Bugle Corps had been 
practicing faithfully, and when the 
time came they distinguished them- 
selves. Two army trucks were in 
constant use transporting them from 
place to place. They played at the 
Public Library, on the steps of the 
Sub-Treasury and at many other 
strategic points, while appeals were 
made by prominent speakers on be- 
half of the scouts. 


The fact that Roosevelt Week 
came at the same time as Girl Seout 
Week enabled the girls to take part 
in a number of the Roosevelt Me- 
morial exercises. Chief among these 
was the presentation of a flag from 
the Rough Riders at Roosevelt’s 
birthplace. 


One afternoon the scouts cooked 
and served a real camp supper to 
the Marines in Central Park. In re- 
turn for this entertainment the Ma- 
rines coached the girls in the fine 
points of military drill. 


Each day sixteen selected scouts 
placed a tent in one of the various 
city parks, went through informal 
exercises and announced the net pro- 
ceeds of the drive to date. Even the 
rain did not keep these girls home. 
The Drum and Bugle Corps helped 
materially on these occasions as did 
Captain Boyce of the U. S. Army, 
who spoke. 


During the week the Education 
Alliance arranged a Rally to promote 





Watch for the 
2 Next Manhattan Page M 


in February! 


che a 


Eaglet,” was shown and Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Daskam Bacon spoke. 

Throughout the entire Drive the 
girls worked faithfully, and they de- 
serve a good deal of praise. Not 
only did they advertise the Drive to 
the general public and distribute 
pledges, but they raised considerable 
sums of money among themselves. 
Troops 75 and 48 deserve special 
credit. These troops contributed 
over $100 each, raised entirely by 
the girls themselves. Other troops 
deserving mention are: Troops 1, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 21, 22, 80, 38, 35, 
86, 87, 88, 89, 44, 45, 48, 50, 62, 
70, 71, 74, 75, 78, 80, 85, and 86. 

Several troops who are just being 
organized, such as the Chinese Troop, 
the Neinhardt Memorial House 
Troop, and the troop at P. S. 15 sent 
in large subscriptions. 

(For statement of the money raised 
by Manhattan see Report on the 
Drive as a whole, page 2.) 


FROM TROOP 16 


We of Oak Troop 16 Manhattan 
wish to let you know that they are 
busy scouts, though you have seldom 
heard from us. 

It has been our custom since we 
have become scouts, which is more 
than three years, to make up a basket 
of groceries, fruits and bread every 
Thanksgiving Day, and take the 
basket to a very deserving family. 

This Thanksgiving Day was our 
red letter day of the year, as the 
girls responded royally to our yearly 
call. As we have only six scouts in 
our troop besides our captain, the 
girls certainly made a showing, for 
we had such a collection of the above 
mentioned necessities that we could 
easily have opened a small Scout 
grocery shop of our own. 

The house where the poor family 
lived was quite a distance from our 
settlement, the weather was far from 
pleasant, as there was a_ steady 
downpour of rain, but the three girls 
who carried the huge basket went 
gladly, as we wanted these poor 
people to have as happy an as 
plentiful a Thanksgiving as the heart 
could wish. 

S. N., Patrol Leader. 
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MRS. MUNDY'S VISIT; 


The most important event in our 
scouting during 1919 was the unex- 
pected and very welcome visit of 
Mrs. A. J. Mundy, National Field 
Captain. Mrs. Mundy came to at- 
tend the Girl Scout Conference in 
the Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion Convention, held in Minneapolis, 
November 5th to 8th. As we had 
given up the hope of a national off- 
cer to speak for Girl Scouts at this 
convention, Mrs. Mundy could not 
speak officially at the general assem- 
bly, but like a very good scout, she 
consented to speak- informally and 
briefly, following the Girl Scout dem- 
onstration. This demonstration had 
been requested by the M.E.A., as 
part of the “activities” program, 
showing the work of Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis girls gave 
a semaphore drill to music, followed 
by a six-team demonstration of First 
Aid, the whole taking eleven minutes. 
Girl Scouts were on duty as ushers, 
guides, and messengers from 8:15 to 
5, in the auditorium used for the gen- 
eral assembly. 

On the next day, local and state 
leaders, councillors and out-of-town 
educators, were fortunate enough to 
hear Mrs. Mundy speak at the Girl 
Scout Conference, held in the Handi- 
craft Guild Building, from 10:30 to 
12. Following her splendid explana- 
tion of scouting for girls, a “ques- 
tion-box”’ was started, especially for 
the many prospective leaders present 
from schools throughout the state. 
Registered leaders were present from 
Willmar and Clear Lake—unregis- 
tered or “beginning” leaders from 
Shakopee, Adrian, Olson, Faribault, 
Owatonna, Wood Lake, Milan, and 
Montevideo. Miss Alta Merritt, see- 
retary for St. Paul, spoke on the ne- 
cessity of out-of-door life for girls. 
Miss Little, president of the Leaders’ 
Association, Minneapolis, told of her 
experience with the first high school 
troop organized here. 

At 12:80, a Girl Scout Luncheon 
was served by scouts at the parish- 
house of a nearby church, to over 
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fifty visiting and local leaders, and 
immediately after, a smaller and less 
formal continuation of the morning 
session was held in the church rooms. 
Mrs. Arthur Juhre, Commissioner for 
St. Paul, led a discussion on “How 
Girl Scouts may help in their com- 
munity.” Miss Estelle Holbrook of 
the Minneapolis Council, gave sug- 
gestions for general publicity, espe- 
cially for recruiting leaders. Cap- 
tain Inglis, of Troop 52 (University 
High School) made a most convinc- 
ing speech to recruit teacher-leaders. 

Although the fact that the Ameri- 
can Legion Convention came imme- 
diately after the M.E.A., and made 
the last four days of Mrs. Mundy’s 
stay impossible for large meetings, 
we managed a council meeting, a trip 
to St. Paul, and a gathering of about 
a hundred of the scouts. We are hop- 
ing to have her back again when the 
snow is gone, and she can be our 
guest at camp. 











in Minneapolis to qualify for 
, the Golden Eaglet 


II 


THE OCTOBER COURT OF 
HONOR DAY 


On Saturday, October 25th, the 
Court of Honor met in St. Paul's 
Church Parish House to award Pro- 
ficiency Badges, War Service pins, 
and the first Golden Eaglet. After 
the opening ceremony, Miss Annie 
Ford, Chairman of the Court of Hon- 
or, spoke to the scouts and leaders, 
emphasizing the importance of high 
standards and thorough work in pro- 
ficiency badges. As many of the 
scouts had been waiting for the new 
manual before qualifying for badges, 
the number awarded was compara- 
tively small, but represented good 
work during the summer. Miss Ford 
spoke of the next Court of Honor 
Day, to be held in January, and en- 
couraged the second-class scouts 
present to qualify for badges at that 
time. Proficiency badges were then 
presented to: 

Ethelwyn Sutton, Troop 37, North 
High School, Perfect Attendance, 
Personal Health, Gardening, Natur- 
alist, Verna Smith, Troop 7, Central 
High School,, Perfect Attendance, 
Invalid Cooking, Home Nursing, 
Music; Ina Balcome, Troop 7, Per- 
fect Attendance, Child Nurse, In- 
valid Cooking, Naturalist; Calista 
Davies, Troop 7, Child Nurse, Cook, 
Invalid Cooking; Phyllis Sargent, 
Troop 7, Child Nurse; Margaret 
Oss, Troop 45, Marcy School, Per- 
fect Attendance; Susan Folsom, 
Troop 45, Perfect Attendance; Eva- 
lena Ford, Troop 5, West High 
School, Home-Nursing, Naturalist. 

War Service pins were presented 
to Margaret Oss and Susan Folsom, 
and a War Service pin with blue rib- 
bon to Ethelwyn Sutton. The work 
accomplished was in Red Cross, Gar- 
dening, and Thrift. Last of all, the 
Golden Eaglet was presented by Mrs. 
A. W. Strong of the Court of Honor, 
to Alice Bartel, of Troop 24. 


ALICE BARTEL 

Our first Golden Eaglet has been 
working for badges since 1916. She 
qualified for the Golden Eaglet this 
spring, and now has_ seventeen 
badges for Cooking, Needlewoman, 
Housekeeping, Laundress, Invalid 
Cook, Civics, Clerk, Interpreter, Mu- 
sician, Naturalist, Swimming, Ath- 
letics, Pathfinder, Pioneer, Ambu- 
lance, Public Health, and Child 
Nurse. Her splendid record as pa- 
trol leader of Troop 24 (Captain 


| Little) led to her recommendation to 


a lieutenancy in a troop of younger 
girls, recently re-organized at Unity 
House. Alice expects to bring her 
badges up to the number required for 
the Golden Eaglet on the new stand- 
ard, and to revise her First Class 
according to the new manual. 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER F— 








EVERY ONE A RALLY 
SUBSCRIBER! 


Troop 1 of Hillsboro, Ohio, has 
set an example that THe Ratty 
would like to see followed by every 
troop in the country. Every girl is 
a Ratty subscriber. There are 
twelve girls in the troop and THE 
Ratty feels that they ought to be 
called the “delightful dozen.” 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Allegheny County Girl Scout 
Rally was held in the Syria Mosque, 
one of the largest auditoriums. 

The invited guests were seated on 
the ground floor while the first bal- 
cony was reserved for the parents 
and friends of the Scouts. The 
Scouts, themselves, were seated in 
the top Balcony. 

The most interesting feature of 
the evening was the Girl Scout Chor- 
us of over two hundred voices. Mem- 
bership in the group was purely vol- 
untary but as the volunteers came 
from every section of the county they 
were trained in their own districts 
for a month before the meeting with 
just two joint rehearsals. The War 
Camp Community Service man fur- 
nished trained song leaders for the 
work and conducted the chorus at 
the meeting. These uniformed scouts 
sat on the platform. Their reper- 
toire consisted entirely of Scout 
Songs—the ones that have appeared 
in Tue Ratty from time to time— 
and they sang with all their hearts 
and souls and lung power! 

For a short time before the meet- 
ing the chorus alternated with a 
“peppy” band in a musical and then 


promptly at 2:30 chorus and band 
together struck up the well known 
song “There’s a Long, Long Line 
A-Growing,” and into the auditori- 
um from two sides came a long, long 
line of scouts—all kinds of scouts, 
some uniformed, others too new to 
have uniforms, all just delighted 
with themselves and their troops. 
They marched around the auditori- 
um and then out and up to their sec- 
tion of the balcony. 

The program was as follows: 
Meeting called to order by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Stieren, Girl Scout Commis- 
sioner; Introductory Address, John 
Kendrick Bangs; Solo, Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker; The Girl Scout Move- 
ment, Laura P. Holland, Director; 
Solo, Mrs. Newton D. Baker; Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robert- 
son Hale; Scout Song, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Miller Clemson, Girl Scout 
Chorus. 


WESTPORT, CONN. 


The Scouts of Westport are cer- 
tainly progressing beautifully. I 
think that our sixty new ones will 
be able to take their first examina- 
tions in three weeks. It would do 
your heart good to see their intense 
interest in drill and knots. The old- 
er girls meet with them and act as 
teachers, staying after the others 
have gone for their own signalling 
and bed making. In another month 
they will all be able to pass their 
Second Class examinations. 

The other day we went on a hike 
to Sherwoods Island, starting from 
the library and proceeding up the 
turnpike, across by the “Rocky 





Road,” down Hill’s Point Road to 
the point, where we toasted frank- 
furters and ate our luncheon. One 
of the girls very proudly lit the fire 
with one match. 

We played “Scout Seeks Scout,” 
which everyone found thrilling to 
the superlative degree, and a few 
other games. On the way home we 
practiced several marching manoeu- 
vres. 

It is great fun working with the 
girls. They are so enthusiastic and 
so willing to try anything new. One 
member of the Council is always 
present at the meetings, and all the 
members have shown a lively inter- 
est in scout activities and have been 
a very great help to me. I don’t 
see how I could have carried on the 
work without them. 


V. P., Lieutenant. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


At one of our business meetings, 
it was moved that we do something 
more for others. The ayes were 
unanimous and after much discussion 
it was decided that the Troop dress 
dolls for some worthy institution. 

The dolis were bought and each 
girl given one to take home and 
dress. To create greater interest in 
the work, a year’s subscription to 
Tue Ratty was offered as a prize 
for the best dressed doll. When the 
dolls were finished, our Local Direc- 
tor was chosen as judge. 

Children of the Bethel and Cincin- 
nati Free Day Nurseries were made 
happy with the dolls. 


A. G., Troop 21. 








FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


If you read the papers during the 
war you read among other things 
that the Czechoslovaks were fighting 
for their freedom, and then later that 
they had established a Republic of 
their own. Perhaps you even saw a 
parade or two of the Czechoslovaks 
in this country who were so delighted 
by the victory of their countrymen 
that they could not refrain from some 
expression of their joy. 

And now, from this country that 
has perhaps seemed unreal to you 
comes this information. There are 
600 Girl Scouts in Czechoslovakia. 
These girls were organized in 1915 
at which time ten girls who were 
present at the last general meeting 


of the Boy Scouts in Praha—the cap- 
ital of the new Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia—first conceived the idea of 
the movement. 


Here is a letter for you from one 
of the captains: 
“Dear Sisters: 


“Being separated for 5 years from 
all the world, the Czechoslovak Girl 
Scouts wish to enter relation with 
their American sisters. I am captain 
of the VI Company of Czechoslovak- 
ian Girl Scouts in Praha. To be able 
to improve the work and the success 
of our scout movement, I desire to 
enter correspondence with an Amer- 
ican Girl Scout captain, to exchange 
experiences, publications, photos, 
etc., with: her. 


“If you can give me an address of 
her, I am very thankful to you. 
Please request her to send some Girl 
Scout publications on my address. 

“Expecting desirous your answer, 
I am, 

(Captain) Vera Putpranova, 
Praha-Vinohrady 1495, 
Czechoslovakia, Europe. 


Tue Ratty has already written to 
Miss Pulpanova, but she would un- 
doubtedly enjoy receiving letters 
from captains in various parts of 
the country. Why don’t you write 
her? Tue Ratty has also a limited 
number of names of scouts in Czech- 
oslovakia. If you would like to get 
in touch with one of these girls write 
to us promptly. 
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SAVE THESE DATES 


For the National Convention. 


The National Convention and An- 
nual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for 1920 will be held in Phila- 
delphia this year. The dates are 
January 14th, 15th and 16th. Rep- 
resentatives of Local Councils, Cap- 
tains, Lieutenants and all others in- 
terested in Scouting are invited to 
attend. Notices, giving full details, 
will be mailed the first week in 
December. 


LIFE SAVING CROSS 
AWARDED 


Violet Granger, thirteen years old, 
of Toledo, Ohio, has been awarded 
the Bronze Life Saving Cross by the 
Mayor. 

The incident for which she was 
decorated happened at Navarre 
Park. A little four-year-old boy fell 
into the swimming pool. The water 
was four feet deep and considerably 
over his head. Violet plunged in and 
pulled out the drowning child. 


A BOOK THAT YOU WILL 
LIKE 


Have you read “Larkspur” yet? 
It is the story of some girls who be- 
came scouts and had particularly 
good and exciting times. Scouting is 
not all of the book, either. There 
are other unusual features—a French 
orphan, a spy and a long lost—but 
we mustn’t give the story away; you 
will want to read it for yourselves. 

The author is Mrs. Jane Abbott. 
Mrs. Abbott is Girl Scout Commis- 
sioner in Buffalo, so she knows how 
to make her scouts seem very real. 
“Larkspur” is published by J. B. 
Lippincott, but you can probably 
buy it from your own bookseller. 
The price is $1.35. 


NEW GOLDEN EAGLETS 


The following girls have been 
awarded the Golden Eaglet: Helen 
Appleby, of Troop 2, Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Alice Bell, of Troop 2, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 








“CAPTAIN POLLY” 





“Oh, Syd!” said Polly, reproach- 
fully. She thought he ought to re- 
member her magnanimity about the 
key, but it was evident that he didn’t. 

She turned to go back, but anxi- 
ety, and no small amount of curios- 
ity mingled with it, were stronger 
than her pride. 

“What an orfle smell!’ said Bess, 
as they entered Syd’s room. 

“Tt’s like chemistry days at school, 
and something like a dentist’s shop, 
and—you don’t mind, do you Syd? 
—a great deal like a fishing-smack.” 

“And cold tobacco-smoke,” added 
Bess. 

Polly had perceived that odor, 
with a shudder, but she had refrain- 
ed from mentioning it. It would do 
no good to make Syd angry. 

He was vigorously painting out 
the highly colored device on the door, 
and took no notice. Bess investi- 
gated closets and drawers. 

“T don’t believe he has had any- 
thing here but just common boys’ 
rubbish,” she said. “He only want- 
ed to have a secret. Boys are often 
silly. When I was very small, Kitty 
Park and I had a secret, and we 
made the girls half crazy because 
we wouldn’t tell them; and Daisy 
Jones cried; and it was only that 
Kitty was going to marry Dr. Gun- 
saulus, when she grew up, because 
he had a monkey. I don’t believe 
Syd’s secret would amount to any 
more than that, if you found it out. 
It just made him feel important to 
lock us all out. 


(Continued from page 5) 





“Syd, has any one been arrested 
for burning grandpa’s barn?” asked 
Polly. One of Polly’s great trials 
was, that she could not keep from 
saying things which she had firmly 
resolved not to say. 

“Yes, Nick Hiffley,” answered 
Syd, not looking at her, but appar- 
ently having great difficulty in paint- 
ing the door just to his mind. “But 
he'll be discharged before tomorrow 
night. I told grandpa so. They 
can’t prove anything.” 

Polly stared at him with a round- 
ness of the eyes which he would have 
found quite unpardonable if he had 
been looking. 

“How do you know?” she said, 
and her effort at self-control made 
her voice deep and impressive. 

“I do know, and that’s enough,” 
said Syd, reddening angrily. “And 
I know, too—’’Syd stopped paint- 
ing and faced her, and spoke very 
deliberately —“I know, too, what I 
think of a girl who is ready to sus- 
pect her own brother of the very 
worst thing—” 

“Oh, I’m not, I don’t! Oh, Syd, 
I would be so thankful not to!” 
cried Polly, incoherently, half stran- 
gled by the great sob in her throat, 
which she would hold down, for Syd 
despised a “cry-baby.” “I don’t 
think you have done anything wick- 
ed yourself, but you go with those 
boys who do wicked things.” 

“T’ve told you before that a feller 
sometimes gets into a tight place 
where he can’t help himself, and 





French’s 


Plays for Girls 


How Nellie Made Good: An “‘after the war” 
play in one act for 9female characters. The story 
of a spoiled selfish girl who is brought to a sense 
of her responsibilities. Good situations and lively 
dialogue. Especially interesting just now. 
Our Aunt From California: A Farce in 
one act for 6 female characters. A rich aunt is 
mistaken for a dressmaker and vice versa, and 
many funny complications ensue. An exceedingly 
popular play. 
The Liberty Thrift Girls: A Patriotic 
play in one act for9 female characters. This spir- 
ited play is loyalty and liberty propaganda in 
dramatic form. 
Mrs. Oakley’s Telephone: A Comedy in 
one act for 4 female characters. Through a mixup 
of telephone numbers two young people are recon- 
ciled and a broken engagement is mended. There 
are two good character parts in this play. 
Flower of the Yeddo: A Japanese 

Comedy in one act for 4 female characters. This 
is a very pretty little play that can be produced 
indoors or out. 
The Burglar: Farce in one act for 5 female 
characters. Stirred up by stories of neighboring 
burglaries hotel guests become panicky at a slight 
noise in the night. After many amusing incidents, 
the disturber proves to be a cat! 
The Knitting Girls Count One: An up- 
to-date patriotic play, for 6 female characters as 
popular after the war as when it was written. This 
is a rather serious little drama, relieved, however, 
by touches of humor. 
The Kleptemaniac: A Comedy in one act 
for 7 female characters. Amusing little play based 
on the loss of a purse. 
Those Husbands of Ours: A Farcical 
entertainment in one act for 7 female characters. 
A “roast’’ for husbands, being a humorous picture 
of the condition of their homes found by their 
wives upon returning from a vacation. 
Mennemen Inn: A Comedy in three acts for 
17 female characters. This amusing play is based 
on the situation in a boarding house where wom- 
en abound and men are few. 

All the above are published separately at 25 cents 
per copy, 2 cents additional for postage. 

Scnd four-cent stamp for our 148-page catalogue 
describing thousands of plays and special list of 
patriotic plays. 


Samuel French, 28 W. 38th St., New York 








Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


E want you to know that this 

store is official headquarters for 
Washington, and when you come in 
for Scout Apparel or equipment, you 
will find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co, 


7th St., near F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











Photo Craft 


The new photographic jour- 
nal for the Amateur Pho- 
tographer, featuring, “Nature 


Work With the Camera.” 


Four Competitions with valu- 
able cash prizes—leading to 


a fifth. 
Send 25c for three months 


trial subscription. 


Photo Craft Magazine 
No. 2 Nickels Arcade Ann Arbor, Mich 
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* Sewing Machines 


Try 3-in-One oil on your 
sewing machine. See what 
a wonderful help it is. Note how 
the heavy pumping that tires feet, 
limbs and heart, changes at once to 
easy speed and sets the needle flying! 


am 
3-in One 
is a great sewing machine oil. It lu- 
bricates---it cleans---it polishes. It cuts 
out all the gummy dust that is respon- 
sible for hard running and leaves the 
bearings clean and almost frictionless, 
It saves the steel, iron, and nickel from tarnish 
and keeps the wooden case looking new and 
handsome. 
One test of 3-in-One will prove its virtue, and 
continued use will add years to the life of your 
sewing machine 
3-in-One is sold by hardware, drug, grocery, 
housefurnishing and general stores—1 oz. size 
10c; 30z.25c; 80z.(Y2pt.)50c. Alsoin Handy 
Oil Cans, 3% oz. 25c. If your dealer hasn't 
these cans we will send one by parcel post, full 


of good 3-in-One for 30c. 


F —Write for a generous free sampleand 
the 3-in-One Dictionary. 





Bdwy., N.Y. 





“It was different,” said Polly, im- 
mensely consoled by the hug. “But 
I’m not crying, and I will believe 
you are doing the very best you can. 
I will never doubt you again, never!” 

Syd gave her a long, queer look. 
Polly did not understand, but after- 
wards she remembered it. He open- 
ed his lips as if to speak, impetu- 
ously, but Bess’s voice broke in: 

“Who is doing the very best he 

can? I can’t say it seems a bit like 
Syd. Oh, Syd, is this little nickel 
chain the one that you fastened your 
gray squirrel with when you carried 
him in your pocket? I wish you'd 
give it to me. Why, Syd, your eyes 
look as red as if you’d been—” 
“Go away, Bess! take anything 
you want, only go! What if my eyes 
do leok red?” 
And as it was evident that no 
softening of his mood could be ex- 
pected after he had been suspected 
of shedding tears, Polly went, and 
Bess decided to follow her. 

As they went around the house— 
Bess, with ruffled dignity which Pol- 
ly was too absentminded to soothe— 
they saw the dingy old steamboat 
carriage with its antiquated steed 
again standing at the door, and from 
it was alighting, with difficulty, a lit- 
tle elderly lady, with a very large 





[TiceinOne Oil Co. 








GIRL SCOUTS—How would you like to 
receive absolutely free California 
Flower Beads? They come in 16 dif- 
ferent colors; and have the fragrance 
of the finest flowers. Entirely hand- 
made with hand-carved rose-buds. 
Most beautiful and appropriate Christ- 
mas gift. Full particulars from Mrs. 
A. H. Albright, 152 East 123d Street, 
New York City. 





then it’s just like a girl to come nag- 
ging and fretting him. Why can’t 
you have a little faith in me?” 

“TI won’t nag at you any more,” 
said Polly, humbly. “I didn’t mean 
to, today, but I got so dreadfully 
worried. There’s no one I think so 
much of, Syd. You were very good 
to me when we were little, before 
you began to feel above girls, you 
’ know, and we were always together.” 

“You've always been a pretty good 
feller yourself, Pollykins, and I think 
a lot of you now;” Syd put his arm 
around her, a most unusual demon- 
stration for Syd; “although, of 
course, I don’t care about going with 
girls now. But I say, old Polly, you 
mustn’t get sentimental and weepy; 
no feller can stand that. You never 
used to be like that. And you must 
have had as good grit, almost, as a 
boy when you were cast away in that 
old boat. That was tough!” Syd 
gave her a really heartsome hug, re- 
membering the acuteness of his suf- 
fering, which had surprised himself 
in those hours of suspense. 





nose, and a pair of sharp, twinkling 
black eyes. 

“Oh, horrors! it’s Aunt Augusta,” 
gasped Del, who was _ peeping 
through the closed blinds. ‘She has 
swooped down to see what we’re up 
to.” 

“Eh? what? Why does it matter 
that I came in the hired carriage? 
I’m not a sugar-toy of a woman that 
a little jolting should put me in dan- 
ger,” said Aunt Augusta, in answer 
to the exclamtions that greeted her. 
“Tt was weary waiting, but a bit of 
a thing that was all fuss and feath- 
ers hired the carriage before me, and 
when she and her airs were in. what 
room was there for a plain, decent 
body like me?” 

Aunt Augusta was plain in respect 
of her dress, which was of gray 
homespun, short and scanty, and al- 
together unfashionable in make; but 
she wore a large amount of crisply 
curled false hair, and her hands, 
only partially concealed by lace 
mitts, were shining with rings. 

“I do wish we might have had 
some one who is a credit to us just 
now! Aunt Augusta is a thing of 
shreds and patches.” said Del, dis- 
respectfully, after Aunt Augusta had 
retired to her room to repair the rav- 
ages of travel. “I think it must be 
the Scotch blood, of which she is 
always boasting, that makes her so 
thrifty that she won’t buy anything 
to wear except jewels. 


Roy and Lord Brentford appear- 
ed in the doorway at that moment, 
and Del perceived, somewhat to her 
discomfiture, that they must have 
overshadowed her. But Del never 
meant that any one should see that 
she was discomfited. 

“You are having a great oppor- 
tunity to see queer Americans,” she 
said, turning to the young lord. 
“The very queerest one of us is here 
now! I only wish Kenneth had come 
too; he is her son. He is a little 
fellow, with a turn-up nose, and he 
carries his head in the air, and is 
frightfully conceited; says rude 
things to everybody. Polly always 
took to him, and she calls it being 
frank. He snubbed her dreadfully 
too. She used to invite him to go 
everywhere last summer, when he 
was here, and get up parties on pur- 
pose for him, because the rest of us 
couldn’t bear him and she thought 
he was sensitive about it; and he told 
me he had to snub Polly because she 
tried to superintend his movements ; 
he couldn’t have any girl ordering 
him about.” 

“What a puppy!” exclaimed Lord 
Brentford. 

“Tsn’t he? And Polly will like 
him still. She says he cares for peo- 
ples’ rights, if he doesn’t for their 
feelings, and he will do, at any sac- 
rifice, what he believes to be right.” 

Polly thought the English boy 
must be thinking about setting down 
this example of an American boy’s 
conceit, in his note-book, but he look- 
ed at her very gravely, and re- 
marked: 

“T think Miss Polly is inclined to 
believe in people always, and see 
only the best in them. 

It sounded as if he knew about 
Syd. Polly’s heart beat quickly un- 
der his serious gaze. But how could 
he know? She had no time to think 
now, for Del’s friend appeared, ra- 
diant in a_ stylish costume, and 
grown-up airs and graces, and mo- 
nopolized the conversation with a 
history of her journey. 

“There was the very funniest lit- 
tle old frump of a woman on the 
steamer!’ she said. “Her clothes 
must have come out of the ark, and 
she had the queerest topknot of a 
wig, and she was knitting all the 
way on a great long stocking, and 
fancy! she wore as many diamonds 
as if she were going to a ball. I 
suppose they were paste.” 

Even airy little Jeanne Higgins 
shrank back in dismay as, from a 
remote corner of the room, dressed 
in an ancient black satin, short and 
skimpy, but so stiff that it set out 
around her like a balloon, Aunt Au- 
gusta bore rapidly down upon her. 

(To be continued) 
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OUR DRIVE AND WHAT 
IT DID FOR US 


(Continued from page 2) 


of it from Providence. Some of the 
smaller places are making very good 
showings in proportion to their scout 
membership. Danbury, Conn., with 
21 scouts, sent in $250 to Headquar- 
ters. Columbus, Ga., sent in $368 
and Rensselaer, Ind., $114. Both 
of these last named towns have small 
memberships. 

As has already been said, we not 
only secured funds to carry on the 


work of Scouting; one other very 
good thing came out of the Drive. 
Through our thousands of posters; 
through hundreds of articles, news- 
paper stories and photographs; 
through the appeals made by promi- 
nent speakers, the public has come 
to realize what Girl Scouts really 
stand for. And knowing what they 
stand for, the public is enthusiastic 
and ready’ to help. That is an asset 
which cannot be valued in mere 
dollars. 

Another year is about to start. 
The Girl Scouts have everything to 


look forward to. Let us make every 
effort to be worthy of our organiza- 
tion, keeping in mind particularly 
those Laws which say: “A Girl 
Scout’s Honor Is to be Trusted,” 
and “A Girl Scout’s Duty Is to be 
Useful and Help Others.” There is 
another Law that is almost as impor- 
tant—perhaps quite as important— 
as these two. It is easy enough to 
keep it at holiday time; the difficult 
thing is to keep it the year around. 
The Law is this: “A Girl Scout is 
Cheerful.” Remembering these Laws 
we cannot go far wrong. 














GIMBELS: THE GIRL SCOUTS STORE 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


Uniforms and supplies—everything for fully equipping one Girl Scout or an entire Troop. 


The Girl Scout Service is on the Third floor, and— 
A GIRL SCOUT LIEUTENANT IS IN CHARGE 


Gimbels believe in healthy and active boys and girls, and in clean, good sports—and in the 
call of the great outdoors—and in the fine effort of scout living! 


The Store is proud to do for Girl Scouts what for years, it has done for the Boy Scouts. 


Gimbel Brothers 


SCOUT SERVICE 
THIRD FLOOR 


Philadelphia 














THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
5. &. 


By Hermann Hagedorn 


‘‘Never was the story of how an 
ambitious American boy succeed- 
ed more picturesquely told. For 
Mr. Hagedorn possesses a poet’s 
imagination which grasps realities 
more completely than is possible 
for mere ‘science.’ His present- 
ment of Roosevelt, boy and man, 
lives and moves and has its being 
with all the force and appeal of 
life.”’ 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“The boy will be delighted with 
it and the boy’s father, taking up 
the volume, will find himself read- 
ing a lot of live history that he 
was beginning to forget.”’ 

—wN. Y. Sun. 


Illustrated—$1.50 


New Harper Books 


INDIAN HISTORY FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS 


By Francis S. Drake 


Here is given the picturesque 
story of the American Indians, 
told in a manner that will delight 
all younger readers. Beginning 
with the discovery of America, 
they will be able to follow all 
the striking events that have oc- 
curred in this hopeless struggle of 
a weaker against a stronger race. 
There are vivid accounts of the 
many uprisings that had to be 
dealt with including the big 
Apache outbreak of 1883 and the 
Sioux uprising of 1890. 


Illustrated, Cloth. $3.00 


Harper & Brothers 


Established 18 7 








FROM APPOMATTOX 
TO GERMANY 


By Percy Keese Fitzhugh 


This new addition to the ever- 
popular series for boys takes up 
the history of our country at the 
Reconstruction period and brings 
it down to the present war. The 
post-bellum days in the South and 
the evils of “‘carpet-baggers,”’ and 
the fantastic experience of the Ku- 
Klux Klan are portrayed. Later, 
the Spanish War, the campaigns 
in the Philippines and the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal are dealt 
with in pages full of stirring in- 
cident and the romance of great 
undertakings. 


Tilustrated—$2.50 
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NEW FEATURES IN THE GIRL SCOUT SHOP 





POCKET SIGNAL CHARTS—Handy little 
disked shaped charts to be used by 
beginners in learning the semaphore and 
international Morse codes. 


Price 15 cents—Lots of 10 or more 


10 cents. 


GIRL SCOUT STATIONERY—In a 
convenient “Lap Desk.’’ The paper is 





khaki color and the Girl Scout insignia 


is engraved on each sheet. 


Price 50 cents—Postage 5 cents extra 
for single package. 





Make Your Own Uniforms at Home and Save Money 


With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a “Jiffy” 
and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. Material all cut out. Illustrated charts 


and complete instruction with each garment. 


Special Reduced Prices 


Size 10 12 14 16 18 38 40 42 
Long Coat ...............__ $2.70 $2.80 $2.90 $3.00 $3.10 $3.20 $3.30 $3.40 
Short Coat 2.15 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 2.80 2.90 
Skirts .... 1.70 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.80 2.40 
Bloomers. .......... 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.30 
Blouse ae 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.85 1.85 1.85 
° 
Notice 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 
lapels are given FREE 


Girl Scout National Supply Dept. 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


























Standard Price List For Girl Scout Equipment 
UNIFORMS 


Plain Hat—special 
BE ME £.5-0004:005' 00 e50e6ebbnd b00-00090000050090060808 
Khaki Hat (new round shape) 

aN" Ree eer 
Web Belt (With special buckle) 

Neckerchief, black 
Spiral Puttees (Pair) 
Canvas Leggings 
Haversack 

Canteen Tin 
Canteen Aluminum 


BADGES. AND INSIGNIA 


' Size Price 
emg Geet Mesde Mabe 6. <ice dc ciiccciescvis 10-18 $3.65 
; 38-42 3.85 
Sheet Cont Bondy Maile cccccccccciccccveces 10-18 3.25 
int 38-42 3.50 
Re UII IRIE ie ce ee eae eee eS 10-18 2.85 

38-42 3.15 
Bloomers Restle Made oéiccicicccesscnccssnees 10-18 3.40 
way 38-42 3.50 
PR ON ori eka Keane adeeeneuc@ueces 10-18 3.75 
(For Officers Only) 38-42 4.00 
SE CEN ocak idem scencextwacewe 10-18 2.00 
28-42 2.25 
co ee ee 2.50 
Temdersaet Pin CGeld GEE) ccs ccc cccccccccscccssece 75 
Tenderfoot Pin (with safety clasp) ............+-eeeeee- 15 
Tenderfoot Pin (Plain) ......... peeeencoeeenceesencee .05 
i Te bhicibeahekeeksadeneeandiakekeaurannahees 8S 
Ex-patrol leader’s chevron, two angles and one bar 
mounted on khaki ready to be sewed on sleeve ..... 25 
Patrol Leader’s Chevron two angles mounted on khaki 
contr Ob De GHEE GE UNE 666sn0sdéckcceostaces 25 
Corporal’s Chevron, one bar, mounted on khaki, ready 
hip We: ME NE IUD noes ccencscoseccuien<necsaces .20 
Flower Crests (Name of Troop) cutee tata stain ee een 15 
Ek. we SE ra ae sGseneecaeeaeaeaensbadduteeane 25 


Thanks Badge—Solid Gold . 
Thanks Badge—Gold filled 
Thanks Badge—Silver 
G. S. Embroidered Lapels, 
or ee ) Silver 


First Piase Badge (embroidered in red and orange col- 

ored silk on khaki) 
Second Class Badge (embroidered in green silk on khaki) 
Proficiency Badges 
Shoulder Knots 


INSIGNIA FOR OFFICERS 
Badges Sold only on approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards 





Cammeiaiea es AG 400004 040060005054008 60 c0encese 
Captain’s Hat Band—Siik Embd. on khaki 
Captian’s Insignia without band 
Braid per yard 
Serling Silver Medal of Merit 
Life Saving Cross (Bronze) . 
War Service Pin 
Ribbons, gold or 





LITERATURE 


ik CE chet a pe ctccaseeieicees aa eeadeee -10 
“Thanks” Badge, solid gold TA Sree eae 5.00 
“Thanks” Badge, sterling silver 75 
“Thanks” Badge, gold plated 75 
SEN Nicuh on cuee cendcedcauneoctinaesoedonnuuns -05 
Records 

Troop Register Loose Leaf, provides complete records 

et Te BED honcinusseuac005-0000 see eeaeeesahsunsones 1.50 
SE WE ik 5. caacenned kncautbbenbekeseeon .03 
as cade taeee eed eceeeebiaenes -15 
HE eines nce 0é ctor ab ccotusesansequenconsad -50 
ne IIE a5 ccc dncbdunnesestecdackenaanees .30 


Blue Book of Rules 
Measurements Cards 
Semaphore Cards 
Scout Law Cards 
Semaphore and Morse Code Pocket Signal charts 

Lots of 10 or more 


Notice: The Blue Book of Rules has replaced the Leaders’ Manual 
FLAGS 


Troop Flags, 22 x 36 in., blue and white sterling bunting 
(unlettered) Scout emblem sewed on a green back- 


Semaphore Flags, per pair 
Morse Code Flags, each ........... 
American Flags—wool 3 ft. by 5 ft. 
American Flags—silk 3 ft. by 5 ft. 


SONGS 


EE KeGena kek SHRsEARORECEEC ES DORE R ER REED CHOS $2.50 
CE NE EMD akc dindcdecackcsacnncbatmedanans 10 
ee ances aeabedmlatNewneeunauas 15 
“America, the Beautiful” .05 
“Oh, Beautiful Country” .05 





“On the Trail” 
Songs of Enrollment 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Khaki, per yard, 36 inches wide ..........sccseceeccees .50 
Pattern, Cont Sit Gf BROOMer 2. o ccc ccccccscncccnce 15 
SON, MANE av theeay 616.040 400teievsescngnws Per pair .80 
Seockiees, Gatsem Geetless «. 0c ccc ccccsveseceses Per pair .80 
EER er re rT eee 2.50 
Knives No. 1—RBlack, 4 blades with belt hook ........ 2.00 
Knives No.2—Black, 2 Blades with belt hook ........ 1.00 
Wetet Watele—7 FEW! occccvccvccvcccsccscccuccvevens 5.00 
Wrist Water—1S Jewel ...nicccccccceccsccccwcscveses 7.00 
DEISUOSO——"LOTME ccc cece cc scccccccccccccccesccssseesess 75 
DRE nav ccccccccesedesteecdesasceceesdenees .25 
TN I ad ckckncwasnccccinesseeusedewadeadenss«s 1.75 


Rings, Solid gold 
Handkerchiefs, embroidered with 


G. S. emblem in colors 


Knitting Bags, Khaki, with stencilled G. S. emblem .... 
DR atentccnecces a wedeiseernindebebsbebenciedes 
Rope, Manila, 4 ft. x % in. for knot practtice .......... 

© OP PE naeaedceesachecvdnaees 
Mess Kits No. 1, 6 parts, aluminum ................. 
GG Te Oy WE oriek 6 6cené na cdmaeeeccarecatesre’ 
EE Rea eer errs eee 
Stationary in Handy Top Box, with G. S. Emblem .....: 
Stationery in Handy Lap Box, with G. S. Emblem ..... 
ee rer rrerrrir cir Tere eee 


Mail all Order to 


Girl Scout National Supply Department 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








— + 









































Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Long and short coats, skirts, 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Girl Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM: 
RED BANK, N.J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. Newark, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch, N. J. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chrome, N. J. Carteret, N. J. 























